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The Best on the Beach! | di, 
At the end of a perfect swim—“Whistle”’. | 


It’s great! And refreshing! And dee-licious! 


Something to be glad about? You said it! ] 
It’s bottled sunshine. 





Just drift to some nearby place where you can 
pucker up your lips and 











WHISTLE 
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HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Opposite Runsylvania Terminal New York 


The Public Ought to be Told 


There are lots of things about hotel life that I’ve al- 
ways thought the public ought to be told. Here, for 
instance, is a little hint which you may, sometime, be 
glad you saw and remembered: 


If something unsatisfactory happens, back along the 
line of human connections through which service has to 
flow, the way to get it right is to place your complaint 
high enough. Don’t complain to a waiter or bus-boy, but 
to a headwaiter, not to a bell-boy or page or porter, when 
you should put it to the assistant-manager. 


In the Pennsylvania and the Statler Hotels you’re promised 
satisfaction. The policies of the business, and the manager’s 
intentions, are to give you full measure of what you're 
promised. It’s a responsibility; and, naturally, the higher you 
go with your complaint, the more of that responsibility will 
you find working for you. 

Why? Well, waiters and bell-boys change jobs oftener than 
executives, and are less interested in their jobs. Our “labor 
turnover” is pretty low, very low for a big hotel; and it is 
lowest among those employees who can understand and 
practice our policies—we’re always weeding out the other kind. 
When you make your complaint to a department head, or to 
someone more responsible than the one who isn’t giving you 
the required standard of service, you'll get action. It’s a big 
part of my job to see that you do. 

Speaking of the Pennsylvania, it may interest you mildly 
to know that in one month of thirty days, we served 262,017 
meals—an average of 8,733 a day; and that the average number 
of registered guests was 2,874. That will help you to see that 
we have too much at stake to be indifferent about what kind 
of service you get—because we want to keep up this habit of 


breaking records. 
ortho 





Hotel Pennsylvania, with its 2200 
rooms, 2200 baths, is the largest 
hotel in the world—built and oper- 
ated for discriminating travelers 
who want the best there is. 

Associated with it, are the four 
Hotels Statler in Buftalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis; and each of 
these five hotels makes reservations 
for all theothers. All have private 
baths, circulating icewater and other 
unusual conveniences in every room. 

An entire block of ground in 
Buffalo has just been bought, for 
a new Hotel Statler. 
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Confidential Guide to LIFE’S Contributors 


Grant M. Overton — Mr. 
Overton writes as follows: 

I was born on Long Island of 
almost exclusively Long Island an- 
cestry running back from eight to 
ten generations in the various lines, 
and all derived from English mi- 
grants to America in the seventeenth 
century. At the age of twenty-two 

I threw up a very fair job as a re- 
porter on a San Francisco newspaper, and shipped 
before the mast on a limejuicer, a full-rigged 
ship, the Wayfarer of Liverpool, spending one 
hundred and forty days in the fo’c’sle on a 
passage around Cape Horn fo Leith, Scotland. 
York, 
someone drew my attention to Joseph Conrad's 
fiction. 


Within a year after my return to New 


It is the only fiction which has kept the 
highest place in my mind and heart during the 
ten years that have elapsed since then. 

Well, I went to school here and in New Jersey, 
and spent two years at Princeton, and started at 
nineteen on the Sun, thanks to the indulgence 
of Chester S. Lord. 
TQO0. 


That was at the close of 
In the fall of 1908 I went West, working 
on a Denver newspaper for four months and a 
San Francisco sheet for five months; and going 
to sea—a mere taste of it. On getting home I 
went back on the Sun; in July, 1916, I became 


If you value your Lire (and mine), 
Sign your name on the dotted line. 
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an editorial writer; in February, 1918, the Sun 
started a book section, and I was put in charge 
of that. 

While doing the Sun’s book section I evolved 
a whole theory of book reviewing, reduced very 
imperfectly to practice, no doubt, but applied as 
conscientiously as I know how in writing about 
books for LIFE. 
tence, like many of Lire’s notes on new books: 


It can be compressed into a sen- 


What you say about a book should enable any- 
one who reads it to determine for himself, in- 
stinctively and with almost unfailing accuracy, 
whether he wants to read that book or not. 

Obviously, that is an ideal, and it isn’t easy, 
and it may be accomplished as often by indirec- 
tion as by flat statements about the book; it may 
even lie in what you don’t say about the book. 
But it’s the only thing worth trying for. It 
doesn’t deal with whether Dominick 
Jones or Harriet Apostrophe will like 
the book, but whether the book will 
interest them, whether they will want 
to read it. 


Victor C. Anderson — Up to 
the present hour repeated efforts 
to get Mr. Anderson to disclose 
his identity have been unavail- 
ing. 





Special Offer 


Also, when you fill out the handsome art coupon just 

the left, put your address below it and indicate th 
umount you are enclosing as follows: 
First. If you wish to avail yourself of our very special 
three months’ offer—twelve issues—(open only to new 
subscribers; no subscriptions renewed at this rate), 
then enclose $1. (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40.) 
Second. If you wish to subscribe for one year, then 
enclose $5. (Canadian $5.80, Foreign $6.60.) 
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Goodrich 
S ilvertown 


America’s First Corp Tire 


HE first look tells the smarter, 
more graceful difference of 
| Silvertown Cords; the first ride, 
their easier-running difference; the 
first check-up on mileage, their 
| lower-cost difference. 
The 

















Goodrich Adjustment Basis: Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles ; Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
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Three Automobile Necessities 
Weed Tire Chains, Weed Chain-Jacks and Dobbins Blow-Out Chains 


‘‘Weed Tire Chains, Mr._______., have safeguarded you 
and your family from skidding accidents for many years. They've 
given your cars traction in sand, mud, snow and on wet, greasy, 
slippery pavements. They are good old friends, indeed. 


**Weed Chain-Jacks have minimized the labor of tire chang- 
ing for you and your wife. To lift a car with a Weed Chain-Jack, 
you give a few easy pulls on its endless chain. To lower, you 














simply pull the chain in the opposite direction. Up or down, 
there’s no labor. 
scShcaiiie ; plies ‘‘Dobbins Blow-Out Chains complete the trio of ‘Auto 
B - BentLipon MainPlate adjustment for due amount Necessities.’ They are often referred to as a ‘Spare Tire in the 
C - Cross Chains PL a Tool Box.’ When your last spare tire ‘goes bang,’ you don’t have 
D - Second Plate H- Inner Patch to run on the rims or wait on the road fora new shoe. You can 
E-AuxilaryHook J Blow-out quickly and securely hold the worst blow-out with this wonderful 
device and go merrily on your way. You'll try them? Good! 
PRICE LIST ‘ . ‘ 
$1.00 each for 3” and 31" tires They only cost $1.50 for your 412 inch tires. Yes, that includes an 
o* * 4 aad ay" “ inner patch. You also want a folder descriptive of them to give to 
Fe ae Real a friend. I am sorry to say that I haven’t one left. I'll order a 
and we willsee that your needs are supplied supply of them today from the 


American Chain Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Xe/ Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World Xe/ 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ Safety Chain 
to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
District Sales Offices: Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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Canned Oratory 


ENATOR HARDING and Governor Coolidge have de- 
cided to use the phonograph as a medium for disseminat- 
ing their campaign propaganda, and a number of their 

speeches have already been retailed to the public through talk- 
ing machines (how appropriate!) in every city, town and 
hamlet from Marion, Ohio, to Northampton, Mass. 

It is a great scheme, and one which will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed up by politicians everywhere. As soon as the scientists 
succeed in developing a phonograph that is capable of carrying 
a record larger—considerably larger—than the present twelve- 
inch limit, the campaign woes of the average candidate will be 














practically eliminated. He will not have to swing around the 
country on tedious speechmaking tours, but will be able to sit 
at home on his front porch and talk the entire country to a 
standstill, if necessary. 

And think what such an innovation will mean to Congress! 
The senators and representatives will place recording instru- 
ments on their desks to catch every word that is said, so that, 
during the long, dull winter evenings, their constituents will 
be able to roll back the carpets, put the Congressional Record 
on the phonograph, and enjoy all the hardships of Washington 
life at home. 
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“ AND WHOM DID YOU VOTE FOR, MISS SOPHY?” 


“ WELL, YOU SEE, THE REPUBLICAN WAS SIMPLY STUNNINGLY GOOD-LOOKING. 


BUT THE DEMO- 


CRAT HAD ALWAYS BEEN PERFECTLY SPLENDID TO HIS FAMILY, SO I MARKED BOTH BALLOTS, CLOSED 


MY EYES, SHUFFLED THEM, PUT ONE IN THE BOX AND TORE UP THE OTHER, 


NOTHING COULD BE 


FAIRER THAN THAT.” 
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LIFE’S Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1919, Lire’s Fresu Arr Funp has 
been in operation thirty-three years. In that time 
it has expended $183,025.49 and has given a fort- 
night in the country to 40,802 poor city children, 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluntary contributions, which are acknowl- 
edged in this column. Checks should be made 
payable to Lire’s Fresh Air Funp, and ad 
dressed to Lire, 17 West 31st Street, New York. 


ee eating bh eae een $8,223.77 
Eleanor and Sam Borton............. 25.00 
oe ST arr Tr 25.00 
OE SO sec eGbevansedtearenes 10.00 
i ons ce aeeane keen dv enn 25.00 
a ED 2 0vccbcega ca sane. vba ae 10.00 
In memory of “ Isabel Claire”’....... 10.00 
Alan B. Moody taiese bias ke eenetas 9.00 
ie ee Oe I er eee 10.00 
Commander J. B. Earle, U. S. N...... 20.00 
Mrs. George Chahoon .............-- 15.00 
Proceeds of flower and lemonade sale 
conducted by Margaret F. Cluett.... 4.23 
_ = ae Serer ee 25.00 
“In loving memory of James Dwight 
Rockwell” ..... ; 100.00 
R. W. , ‘Tere eee eee eee eee eee ee 10.00 
Mrs. L. B. Gallehee...... te nears ake 10.00 
,  t ne bbe sbewt ero gaeeennes 1 20.00 
Mrs. C. A. Brewster, Miss C. M. 
Brewster and Miss G. L. Brewster.. 20.00 
Pe a ccnacesgea see icadka arti aa Oa ae 25.00 
Mrs. William H. Downey............. 25.00 
7. SA are eee 1.00 
In memory of Julia C. Smith......... 25.00 
Helen M. Bowers : 5.00 
PMOGPUIONE ccccdccsccsccecscccecccane 5.00 
Se SC rere ee re 25.00 
In memory of K. F. F nen eats 20.00 
N . © CHB ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 100.00 
se i a ied be eos dae sicme whim 25.00 
BGR, Te OMe ns co ccccenecccenes 5.00 
S. * 7 eeeeeesreeseeeeesresreeeeseeesese 100.00 
i errr 25.00 


“In memory, S. oe 5 
eC 6 eee FIRES 4.48 
Sir John Kirk >.. 2 


Margaret Reed French ...........-+.- 2.00 
NS RR rrr ere 20.00 
eS SS eer rs rey sats 100.00 
, aas ctéawisen pe scae 1.00 
0 er ee ere 1.00 
E. Van Voorhis ..... tome towhnk<éh 25.00 
* Little Peter Pan Gilchrist”......... 10.00 
Ce ee EE nce ce eece ee bsceecee 10.00 
SEOGRGE TOE cas cteccpccaseccncees 50.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh McCulloch....... 25.00 
Bee, GRRE on won cen cosecese 10.00 
I ki y 40 tebhind 2 00 S000 8 es 10006 50.00 
Memory of Warren Ellis............. 100.00 
Sere bic adee when wile a 5.00 
tilly Mullen She guhenseched ae as 1.00 
SN OS oc cabs 600 ces cccades 15.00 
Markley Stevenson ana bnsnnces edie 5.00 
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“In memory of M. A, W. and M. 
B. W.” 


‘ [ <tieinehde bebe on'cesseeeeoues 10.00 
Ee RPE eae 4.00 
oe Sp OU See 20.00 
“ie memory 0 C. Mek. L.”.. 20060 10.00 
i 2 en <i. tae eeeeaineky 10.00 
re CCE vcs caewiees oh secuce 5-00 
Cs BOO RUGS cececencandaeu @ 10.00 
SE achaeiede.da ae Sere 10.00 
John, Robert and Jane Jameson....... 15.00 
Tees. 5. SEO kc cicccsscns iaweu's 8.00 
Bi, SOE. wn ccecicessn site aca wate aca 5.00 
re ee ‘ 25.00 
se OE “ec decnasan ; , 10.00 
ce ME asncuiscans nda Se ea tte Se a 20.00 
Dorothy and Margaret Elms........ 10.00 
Joseph B. Sheffield..... erkteneaease 7.00 
EE ee ce cad a nkd weren'e ake 5.00 
oh yy " 3 eee 9.00 
eee ; 5.00 
a eS ere : 50.00 
re ee OE Ee. Ba, Bho sc cccncccucs 2.00 
Mrs. Benton McMillin............ 10.00 
i ne 6s cca ceeydone a4 ke 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Shearman.... 5.00 
“In memory of a friend”’......... 10.00 
We a I i ccne devecndue 2.50 


$9,701.98 
(This statement includes all contributions re- 
ceived before July 13, 1920.) 
ACKNOWLEDGID WITH THANKS 
Some 


children’s clothing from Kelland 
and Edward Gross, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Children’s hats, ties, dresses and shirts 
from Mrs. John Snyder, Branchville, Conn 
Child’s body 
drawers from Louise T 


\ ille, Ga. 


dress, underskirt, pair of 
Hopkins, Thomas- 


Common Talk 
IRST WEALTHY AUTOIST: Well, 
how’re you making it? 
Seconp WEALTHY AutTorist: Not so 
It’s these long waits at the ferries 
that take it out of a fellow. 
“ That's right. 


much. 


It took me four hours 
to get over Dyckman Street yesterday.” 
“And you can’t travel by train.” 
“No, you can’t travel by train. The gov- 
ernment certainly has balled things up.” 
“T don’t know what we’re coming to— 
and with gas what it is.” 


“What are you paying now?’ 
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WHAT THEY DREAMED THEY WOULD DO AT LIFE’S FRESH AIR FARM 
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DISADVANTAGE OF WOOING A LIGHTHOUSE- 
KEEPER'S DAUGHTER 


“On the road, anywhere from thirty- 
five cents, and it’s molasses at that.” 

“Terrible stuff! 
I get it at thirty.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t make much differ- 


I got a place where 


ence. We pay the freight anyway. I don't 
mind paying a hundred a case for rye— 
when. it’s right—but I kick at wine at 
twenty-five a quart. That’s going some, 
eh?” 

“The trouble is that the people of this 
country don’t take any interest in the 
government.” 

“ That’s 
marks like you and me that have to stand 
for it.” 

“You've said it!” 


what I say. And it’s easy 
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Campaign Oratory 


Senator Sounder Stumps for His Party 





“ As the most convincing way of pointing “ During its first year there occurred one “Has it protected American citizens 
out the pitiful shortcomings of the opposing of the worst failures of the sugar crop in abroad? We have statistics to show that 
party, 1 shall briefly review the most glaring Abyssinia, which cost the American house fourteen of our compatriots have died of 
failures of its lamentable sojourn in power. keeper thousands of dollars! dread disease in northern Bessarabia! 


fA 





“What has it done for the farmer? The “Oh, what a mockery has been the con- “Turn to the figures on rainfall. In no 
latest figures show that there are now 631,294 duct of its foreign relations! Witness the year has it come up to the standard main 
more potato bugs in this country than there internecine warfare that has been raging in tained by any previous party 

were four years ago. the foothills of Zambesia between the kurds 


and the wheys! 


Guuvas 
WiLuAns 





_ “Has it made this country a safe place to “ But of all inglorious deeds, I ask you to “To prevent a recurrence of such acts as 

live in? The jails are emptier, and there recall the blizzard of last winter, which these, you have, I assure, only to give your 

have been fewer arrests than at any time in brought sorrow and sufferings into the trust and your vote to my _ illustrious 
ten years. homes of thousands of innocent taxpayers! party!” 
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On with the Dance 


ERCEDES and I went somewhere to dance, the 
other night. In the vernacular, I shake a fairly 
nasty hoof—not tlat the management of any 
place has ever begged me to favor the patrons 

with an exhibition, but I generally manage to 
keep my partners from a sudden attack of 
total collapse after the first encore. And I 
must say the smooth path we tripped last night 
was not as smooth as it might have been. We were bumped and 
jostled unmercifully. After melting away for the third time to the 
muffled bleatings of an atavistic saxophone, to be rudely awak- 
ened for the third 








and that singular anomaly who, eyes blissfully closed, persi 
in dancing backwards, until he ends up in a terrific crash 
particularly if you happen to be backward at that moment 

“It not being expedient to throw them all out,” I repli 
“T should give them a small portion of the center of the floo: 
preferably with a rainbow-hued spotlight. That ought to cor 
tent them. And it would be very easy to put these excellent 
suggestions into effect. All one should need would be a tactful 
master of ceremonies to watch the dancers and to segregate 
them accordingly.” 

Whereupon the music stopped for a time, and Mer- 


cedes and I went 





time by a sharp, 
alien elbow, or a 
French heel care- 
fully set down on 
my delicately 
molded instep, I | 
began to speculate. 
Incidentally, I ap- 
prove of this form 
of speculation. It, 
jeopardizes noth- 
ing of greater 
value than one’s 
intelligence. 

“ Mercedes,” I 
remarked, “why 
isn’t a dance floor 
subject to the 
same regulations 
as a skating rink?” 

Mercedes is 
quick to compre- 
hend. She did not 
think I was ask- 
ing her a riddle. 

“You mean,” 
she asked, as we 
were filliped by a 


y 7, 
Gg 








careening couple 
who must have 
aggregated two 
hundred and 





sixty-six pounds, | 
F. O. B., “that a_ | 
place should be set | 0 
apart for inex- L ss 

perts?” 

“Exactly, my dear,” said I. “Of course, in a skating rink 
the idea of setting apart a place is to protect the inexpert. On 
a dance floor the idea would naturally be reversed. Why not 
have a paddock for elderly couples? Why must the rest of us 
suffer the painful gyrations of a pair of octogenarian fallen 
arches—or yet the idiosyncrasies of a style of dancing taught 
by mail—or by phonograph—or by sheer will power?” 

“Slow-moving vehicles, keep to the right,” said Mercedes, 
chuckling. “ But the elderly persons are not the only offenders. 
What would you do with those individuals who plunge about, 
spread-elbow—and those who, relying upon their superior 
weight, sweep everything before them, serenely oblivious of 
the fact that they have not engaged the floor for the evening— 





S, I ADVERTISED FOR AN OFFICE BOY; BUT I'M AFRAID YOU AREN’T OLD 
ENOUGH.” 
ALL RIGHT, I'LL COME BACK NEXT WEEK.” 


back to our table to 
develop the theme 
further. Mercedes 
said she thought 
it would be splen- 
did to put the 
whole affair on a 
par with running 
an automobile — 
licenses, eXamina- 
tions, and so forth. 
“After proving to 
satisfaction that 
they could start, 
Stop, reverse, turn 
in small spaces and 
navigate without 
accident,” she said, 
“such persons 
could safely be 
given the whole of 
the floor without 
spoiling anyone 
else’s evening.” 
On the back of 
| the menu _ card 
(Mercedes having 
exhausted the 
front of it) we 
drew up questions 
for the oral exam- 





ren Sr ae Hest 

Pon os ination. Mercedes 
approved such 
salient queries as, 
“Have you flat 
feet?” “Do you 
derive added 
pleasure by counting the steps you take?” “Do you dance for 
exercise, or have you a better excuse?” “Do you believe in 
keeping the old-fashioned waltz old-fashioned?” “Can you 
by the music, distinguish a fox-trot from a one-step?” and 
“Does it annoy you to come into violent contact with other 
dancers? Do you try to avoid it?” 

“It’s really a great idea,” I said. 

“It’s wonderful!” exclaimed Mercedes with enthusiasm 
“Why don’t you write something about it? And then you can 
take me on another party—” 

“T will!” I cried, inspired by the dear girl’s look of absolute 
confidence. 


And I did, and I shall! Henry William Hanemann. 
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T is fortunate that newspaper statements are strictly modern 





Z | \ | 
i / ‘ 
Jeweler (speaking of the engagement ring Jenkins has just bought): WHAT NAME SHALL WE 


ENGRAVE ON IT, SIR? 
Jenkins: MINE. 


Presidential Pleasantries OME men who have merely done their duty get sore if the 
crowd doesn’t cheer. 





features of our political life, or we might have had something rear 
like the following recorded in our history (and then again, we 
might not) : 

George Washington, leading Federalist candidate for the 
presidency, issued the following statement from his headquar- 
ters last night: 

“T can only say that Mr. Thomas Jefferson is a liar and a 
faker and not worth the consideration of the decent men of this 
country.” 


Mr. John Quincy Adams, when interviewed at his home this 
morning, said: 

“What I don’t know about Henry Clay isn’t worth knowing. 
Ask him where he got that diamond ring, and how it happens 
that the initials on the case of his watch are ‘M. H. L.’ I don’t 
want to say any more just now, but perhaps the police may 
have a statement to make later in the day.” 





Abraham Lincoln, when asked about Mr. Douglas’s candidacy, 
said: “Stephen A. Douglas should not be in the White House. 
He should be in jail.” SMITHERS, THE EXTREMIST, HAS JOINED THE OLD CLOTHES CLUB 
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Hills 
pak in the north, O hills, you stand AV 
As lions, with a royal mane | 

Of forest. Wild, imperial, you command , 
Both wind and rain, 

And brand 

All mortals trespassers on your domain. 





But farther south, where men have tried 
To tame you, and laid bare 

Your sloping side, 

With but a ruffled fringe of trees 

About your crest, you wear 

The half-apologetic air 

Of shaven spaniels—ill at ease 

Although you share 

The burden of the ripening grain, 








And gain UR BY | | |< 
: : Lab» QO wy 
In usefulness what you have lost in pride. : \\ Ea An fe 4) 
\\ WAL AY ¢ +N | WT 4  — . - 5 

] : ; AY MUS | = - paew(*® 
Wholly subdued, at last, you lie, WY WORD SS eal 
: , . : 4 D\ ‘ wah 
Shorn Samsons, in a sunny field! WY  ; 
Calm and benign, ( 
With friendly smile, though half-asleep 
Beneath a sweltering sky, 
You yield, Homely Lady (in detective’s office): pO YOU THINK YOU CAN SECURE ENOUGH 
Not rock, nor oak, nor pine, EVIDENCE AGAINST MY HUSBAND? 

sees —_ , , 
But grass—for sheep! Proprietor: DON T WORRY, MADAM. IF WORST COMES TO WORST, WE'LL GET HIM TO 
>. . > CT LP ea > ° 
Helene Hawes Porter. CO-OPERATE WITH US. 


Has to Be Teed 


ILLIS: Bump has five children. A man with a family 


Frankenstein & Co, 


like that nowadays deserves a lot of credit. BOUT a hundred years ago Mary Shelley wrote a wild, 
Gittis: Deserves it? Great Scott, he’s got to have it! weird tale called “Frankenstein,” which is very rarely 
read to-day, although its title is known to many. Mrs. Shelley 
told how Frankenstein built a mechanical man, and how he 
could not control it when once he had set it in motion. The 
dread monster went on its own way, creating havoc and deal- 
ing death and destruction, which Frankenstein was powerless 
to avert. Every one of the few who have read Mrs, Shelley's 
startling story knows that Frankenstein is the name of the 
man who made the monster. Most of those who have not read 
the tale have somehow come to the conclusion that the monster 
itself was called Frankenstein—which it wasn’t 


So we have a Yale professor in the Yale K 


eview telling us 
that the statesmen at the Peace Conference in Paris “ raised a 
Frankenstein” which left them “ practically helpless.” The 


same slip was made by Mrs. Wharton in her novel, “ The Reef’ 





and yet Mrs. Wharton produces upon her readers the impres- 
sion that she has read everything ever written by anybody at 
any time in any language. George Eliot made the same im- 
pression on her readers in the distant mid-Victorian days 
but then George Eliot didn’t bestow the name of the maker of 
the monster on the monster itself. And the New York Times 
printed a piece the other day on “ Labor as Frankenstein,” in 
which the writer pointed out that “during the recent epidemic 


of strikes in basic industries and public utilities, labor roused 





and inspired certain inert elements in public life, which, lik 
- the monster Frankenstein created, now have a power that may 
SBihwoon FW. become dangerous to those who bring it into being.” Quite so 
the manufacture of uncontrollable monsters is an unprofitable 
industry—and the uncontrollable monster himself is an un- 
desirable citizen. 


THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME B. M 























Wordsworth a la Mode 


MET a little city girl, 
And she was gaily clad; 

Yet there was something in her look 
That made my old heart sad. 


“Sisters and brothers, little maid, 
How many may you be?” 

“Why, I’m the only child,” she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 

“And how is that? I pray you tell.” 
She answered: “ Can’t you see 

That mother has no time for more? 
Her job is studying me! 


“Her courses in psychology 
Are her chief occupation, 

And meetings of the Mothers’ Club 
Her only recreation. 


“ Kirkpatrick, Dewey, Thorndike, 
Montessori, William James— 

She’s made exhaustive studies 
Of their theories and aims. 


“My instincts she has analyzed, 
Their functionings she knows, 

Their nature and their origin 
She’s learned to diagnose. 


EQUAL RIGHTS 
THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE 


“The troublous adolescent years— 


She fears them not at all; 

She’s solved their every mystery— 
With thanks to Stanley Hall! 
“Since she has studied Jung and Freud, 
Her aim has been to find 
The psychoanalytic depths 


Of my subconscious mind! 


“My complexes and reflexes 
She’s learned to correlate; 
There’s not a word or look of mine 
That she can’t tabulate! 
“ Biologists, psychologists, 
Professors of all factions— 
Each has contributed his share 
To shaping my reactions!” 


“ Alas, poor little maid!” said I, 
“*Twould put me in a passion 
To be so vivisected in 


” 


That laboratory fashion! 


“Oh, see you not,” the child replied, 
“That I’ve found my vocation 

In serving as the instrument 
Of mother’s education?” 


Jane H. Posner. 


The Comforter 
HE light of a young moon lay tenderly 
on the veranda. The woman in the 
willow chair looked very frail and help- 
less in its eerie light. The strong man 
near her leaned forward and spoke more 
rapidly. She seemed uncertain, wavering 
There had not been time to think; she 
had been so newly widowed. 

But as the man talked on, a radiance 
crept into her pretty eyes. Could such 
He spoke feel- 
ingly of the two dependent, chubby babes 


things be, such wonders? 


in the nursery. For them. It would be 


best for them. Finally, hopefully, she 
consented. The strong hand clasped the 
small feminine one fervently, and the 
man strode buoyantly down the path. 

He had known she would consent 
They always did, the frail, the helpless, 
the widowed. For as a vendor of bogus 
oil stock he had no peer. 


Numerical 


E used to ask, “How many children 
have they?” Now, to be correct, 
one says, “They haven’t any children, 


’ 


have they?”; although “There is one 


child, I believe?” is permissible. 
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PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT AGENTS LEARN THAT OLD MRS, SMITH HAS BOUGHT A YEAST 
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Both together: You POOR 
Fines for Failures 

HAT vivid glimpses into university 

life of the future are invoked in the 

plan of the 

Technology to tax 


Massachusetts Institute of 


failure and “de- 


ficiency” among its students and faculty 


on a strictly cash basis. One looks across 


vague spaces of time into a classroom, 
deserted save by a tragic figure whose 


mad pacing mars the ominous silence. 
The class in advanced astrophotometry 
has just decided that failure is cheap at 
five dollars each, and the hapless pro- 
who appears in the 


fessor foreground 


will be obliged to settle up for about 
three hundred dollars covering sixty-one 
offenders, which would not be so bad if 
his class in phytopathology had not done 
the same thing one week before and if 
forces of the 


still 


the numerically strong 


phototypographists were not await- 
ing examination. 


When the new educational system has 


THING! 








HOW YOUR FEET MUST HuRT! 


a chance to expand, it will no doubt touch 
the social life and the physical well-being 
of the students as well as their scholastic 
accomplishments. 

Behold the with 


future bulletin board 


items that read as follows: 


Failure to weigh at least one hundred 
and fifty pounds $1 


Failure to apologize to any professor 
financially in your downfall....... 10 

Failure to be courteous to classmates 
who visit your room, mistreat your 
piano, and attempt to sing at the 


moment when you are intent on 


preparing classes (you having al- 


ready pawned your grandfather's 


gold watch and your own dress 


clothes, and being without further 


resources to buy your exemption). 25 


One can see the plan extending to social 


life and business life. Form a mental! 


picture of the plumber turning over fif- 





teen dollars fine to the agonized | e- 


wife because he has not brought along 


enough assistants or enough equipment 


to make the hot water run. Imagine the 


striking railroad workers paying 


sums daily because they have failed to 
make the trains run; and the longshore- 
men assessed because they have not un- 
loaded the and onions and 
truck 


they have not delivered said 


potatoes 


bananas; and the drivers because 
fruits and 
vegetables; and the dealers because they 
have not put them on the market. 

Men and women might be taxed for not 
being intelligent, for not being agreeable, 
for not being married and for not work- 
ing. Tailors would be taxed for not 
keeping the nation well-clothed, barbers 
for not 


keeping its hair the correct 


length. Theatres would have to pay 


when they failed to be amusing or inter 
esting. Economic problems would be 
automatically adjusted, and we would en- 
ter upon the golden age that everyone is 


optimistically looking for. 





a ERE’S another book on How to Get 
into the Movies.” 
“Why on earth doesn’t somebody write 
a book on how to get a seat after you do 
get in?’ 


, 


THE LIMITED MALE 
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Automobilist: 
Farmer: YES, SIR, 1 DO. THAT THERE RUT BRINGS ME IN ABOUT A THOUSAND DOLLARS A YEAR. 


“um! 


YOU MUST MAKE QUITE A BITTLE 


MONEY DRAWING CARS OUT OF THIS RUT IN THE ROAD, 


WHO'S THE ROAD COMMISSIONER HEREABOUTS? ” 


at 


Any Afternoon at the Bridge Club 


“IT certainly is splendid to have you with us again, Anne, and 

what a lovely coincidence that you and George and Harry 
and I should be at the same table. Deal, please, Harry. And 
to think that you have a little boy, too! Isn’t it wonderful? 
Little Fred is so sweet—such cunning ways. Why, only yester- 
day he— Oh, what a worthless hand! I really haven’t a thing. 
Did you know that Violet Matthieson has a girl? 
four months old. The image of Violet. 
did you bid? 


Oh, yes, 
Oh, pardon me, what 
Well—three spades. My goodness! Harry, I 
hope you have something, because I can’t make it with these 
cards. Do you know, I really think Fred is progressing much 
more rapidly than the average child. Yesterday while he was 
having some milk he overturned his glass and started to cry a 
little. I asked him playfully what he wanted, and—would you 
believe it?—he answered ‘ More,’ so distincily that there wasn’t 
a shadow of a doubt. Wasn’t that clever of him? He’s such 
a little darling ! 

“My play? Oh, please pardon me. That makes four tricks. 
Harry, I must make five more. Oh, if you had only laid down 
one card—then I know we could make it. Why, Anne, of 
course not! Freddy is never in the way. No, he never did 
that, though of course he’s a little older than little George. 
Why, Harry, you never said that before! 
like to take care of him. 


You always say you 
Of course it is a bit of a nuisance 
on the maid’s night out, when we can’t leave the house because 
of the baby, but—only two tricks to get, but I’m afraid I played 
that wrong. 

“Have you heard the new song, 
‘Tarry a While, Bessie’? 
That reminds me 


‘Gingham Blues,’ from 
I heard it on the victrola to-day. 
Freddy pulled a whole pile of records off the 
table on Friday, and, my dear, you should have seen the wreck- 
age. Nine records were broken. Oh, yes, I punished him, but 
I don’t have to do it often. 
even have to scold him. 
“Oh, Harry, I know it’s my play. I merely wished to tell 
Anne what a good boy Fred is. The idea! We're not making 


He’s so very obedient. I seldom 


the bridge club a babies’ party. If you don’t want to listen, 
you don’t have to, but it’s your own child I’m talking about—” 


(To be discontinued immediately) 


Not Satisfactory 
URGEON: The bill for removing your appendix is six 
hundred dollars. Is that satisfactory? 
PatiENT: No. I didn’t think you would stick a knife into a 


chap and then rob him! 











“WE'LL SHOW THEM THIS PHOTOGRAPH WHEN THEY GROW UP, 
AND THEY'LL REALIZE THEY OWE US AN APOLOGY.” 
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LOCAL GOSSIP 


Jed Lapham walked over to Truro last Tuesday. 
Miss Lapham told him he couldn’t walk that fur. But 
he did, and when he come back Jed said he had a mind 
to get an anchor and hitch to him so he could drop it 
when he got home and let it drag to slow him down. 
He wuz afraid when he got his second wind he’d walk 





right by the house. 





The Ring with the Seven Keys 


¥ it were new or good enough to string 
New keys upon, it might show common sense 
To keep it; but what use a rusty ring, 
And what is there to argue in defence 
Of leaving on it geven rusty keys 
More useless than a row of blasted trees? 


The bookcase, bureau and old desk they fit 
Went up in smoke. This one unlocked the door 
That opened on my home; its cranky bit 
Annoyed me nightly till the night of war. 
As for the other three, I can’t recall 
How they were used, so thick that war-raised wall. 


Is it mad sentiment or madder hope 
Or a return to fetish-servitude 
Which makes me keep them, as a telescope 
Might help a blind man’s faith in sight renewed? 
Yet their number, seven, 
Proves that in loss we find the seventh heaven. 
Richard Butler Glaenzer. 


Hostages? Nonsense! 


By All Means Own an Audience! 


AVE you a little audience in your life—someone who's 

always willing to lend a ready ear to your tale of woe 
or your Pollyanna outpourings of joy—one who can be de- 
pended on to applaud at the psychological moment? 

Perhaps it has never occurred to you what a necessary ad- 
junct a perfectly good audience is to a well-rounded existence. 
Just as truly as that all the world’s a stage, does every mortal 
have something to say or sing, a tune to pipe or a dance to do. 
3ut who will stop, look and listen? There’s the rub. 

It is this universal craving for the understanding listener 
that fills the beauty parlors, where suave attendants, between 
treatments, murmur diplomatic responses to domestic confi- 
dences; that causes the crusty business man to frequent daily 
the same quick lunch, all because a black-eyed waitress there 
remembers how he likes his coffee. 

Women marry to have an audience always at hand. The 
pretty, preening creatures are in constant need of someone to 
appreciate their changing moods, not to say apparel and all. 
And for what other possible reason would the average man 
marry, than to find some unsuspecting little home-maker who, 
between batches of biscuits, would find time to be an audience 
for his ancient jokes—one who couldn’t leave after the first 
act? Of course by the three hundred and sixty-fifth perform- 
ance her laughter might not be quite so spontaneons as at the 
premiére, but a bored listener is better than none at all. 

Not infrequently are the most congenial souls found outside 
the family. A great trouble with families, anyway, is that one 
never knows whether they are going to turn the cold hose of 
ridicule on one’s innermost thought or not. 

The gentle habit of occupying the limelight is acquired early 
Surrounded by oh-ing and ah-ing relatives is life’s first début 
made—the lure of the footlights becoming a cosmic urge from 
then on. 





Whether in later years one is cast for the réle of a 
Galli-Curci, a Harry Lauder or a John Barrymore, the necessity 
for having someone to say “ Bravo!” grows apace. 

So with that excellent institution—the private audience. If 
you haven’t one already, like the fire exits at the theatre, 
choose one now, not forgetting the asbestos curtain in case 
your victim tries to escape under a barrage of fire. Your work- 
ing day is not complete without a private little claque to shout 
“Encore!” 


Opulence 
| yeaah Well, I’ve just had a considerable increase in my 
income. 
LANE: Wonderful! Must be a great help. 
“Tt is. It has extended my credit so much that my wife can 
run into debt twice as much as she could.” 
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HOW AN INGENIOUS FRIEND HELPED RAGS OUT OF A BAD FIX 
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ND so, the Re- 
publican Con- 









vention having dis- 
sembled its love 
for the League 
of Nations, 
the Re- 
publican 
candidate 
proceeded to kick it down stairs. 

In that particular Mr. Harding has done 
an effective job. Mr. Lodge himself could 
not have improved on it—doubtless did 
improve on it all he could while it was 
still in the making, and rejoiced in it per- 
fected 

There was the sort of confidence in 
Senator Lodge’s address of salutation to 
Senator Harding that savored of knowl- 
edge, accurate and precise. “ Here to- 
day,” he said, “ you will chart the course 
to be followed by the Republican party, 
and will declare your purposes and those 
of the party you lead. We await 
this declaration untroubled by any doubts 
and with the most entire confidence, 
(knowing) that you area patriotic Ameri- 
can, imbued with the spirit of Washing- 
ton, Lincoln and Roosevelt, (and who) 
will always think with complete unsel- 
fishness of your country and your coun- 
try’s interests first, a high qualification 
for an exalted office not too familiar to 
us of late, and therefore peculiarly neces- 
sary at this moment.” 

Everyone who read Mr. Harding’s 
speech of acceptance shou'd also have 
read Mr. Lodge’s speech of salutation. 
Mr. Lodge is, so far, the Republican win- 
ner. Things have come his way. There 
is more humor in his speech than in Mr. 
Harding’s, as when he said to the can- 
didate: “It is not for us to enumerate 


Breams Bldgs., London, E, C. 


(policies) to you, for it is to you that we 
look to set forth the proper policies to be 
pursued by the Republican party, both in 
the campaign and when charged with the 
responsibility of administration and legis- 
lation.” The full report in the Evening 
Sun of Mr. Lodge’s remarks does not 
mention 


“ ” 


laughter” or “cheers” at this 
point, but it is much as though Mr. Henry 
Ford, in an address of congratulation to 
the Ford car, should say: “It is not for 
me to prescribe to you, whose merits have 
won the confidence@of millions, how to do 
your job, but knowing as I do the kind 
of works you have in you and who has 
thought them out and tinkered them, I 
look, untroubled by any doubts, to you to 
set forth to the admiration of beholders 
the proper manner for 4 motor car to 
travel on the road.” 

The representative Republican of this 
campaign is Senator Lodge. It is he who 
has won his fight. Neither Johnson nor 
Borah was at Marion to hear Mr. Hard- 
ing’s speech. The concessions that have 
been made to them have been made to 
keep them quiet, but nothing has been 
done to keep Mr. Lodge quiet. He is the 
real voice and brains of the Republican 
party as represented in Marion. He pro- 
poses to control our relations with Europe, 
with Mexico and the rest of the world 
outside of our boundaries, and if Harding 
becomes President, no doubt he will. 








M*: HARDING is funny about the 
League. He does not seem to have 
one clear idea in all his blessed bean on 





that subject except that the League of 
Nations as compounded with the com- 
plicity of Mr. Wilson was fine to beat, 
and that we must never get into it. He 
calls it “a military alliance which menaces 
peace and threatens all freedom,” some- 
thing “conceived for world super-govern- 
ment, and intolerably urged by its Ad- 
ministration sponsors.” The Republicans 
of the Senate, he said, “ halted the barter 
of independent American eminence and 
influence,” and he is not for having that 
particular trade reopened. Mr. Lodge 
having saved the country, Mr. Harding is 
for having it remain rescued. 
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b dood Mr. Harding has an_ uneasy 


sense that to keep us out of the 

















League isn’t quite enough, and _ that 
something ought to be done to medicate 
out reputation as quitters. “There is 
a genuine aspiration in every American 
breast,” he says, “for a tranquil friend- 
ship with all the world,” and he goes 
on in that vein for one newspaper 
column, quite sloppy, to reach the “ big, 
practical, unselfish way to do our part,” 
which he says is very simple. And this 
is how Harding would do it. First, he 
says, “I promise you formal and effective 
peace so quickly as a Republican Congress 
can pass its declaration for a Republican 
’"—which means another 
Knox bill. Then: “With a Senate ad- 
vising as the Constitution contemplates, 
I would hopefully approach the nations 
of Europe and of the earth, proposing 
that understanding which makes us a will- 
ing participant in the consecration of na- 
tions to a new relationship, to commit the 
moral forces of the world, America in- 
cluded, to peace and international justice, 
still leaving America free, independent 
and self-reliant, but offering friendship to 
all the world.” 

It was reported about the middle of last 


Executive to sign’ 
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month that Hoover had been out to see 
Harding and had come back using lan- 
guage unsuitable for publication. Hoover 
came out as a Republican in order to give 
Republicans a chance to vote for the 
League of Nations in the California 
primaries. He swallowed the Chicago 
platform with the hope that the Repub- 
lican performance would be better than 
the prospectus. At this writing it has 
not transpired whether or not he has also 
swallowed the Republican candidate. For 
a beginning Republican, Mr. Hoover has 
had pretty difficult feats put up to him. 








R. HARDING'S style of writing, ac- 
quired doubtless in the practice of 
the newspaper calling in Marion, is the 
sort best adapted to fill editorial space 
without getting the paper into trouble. It 
is not a very lively style. He uses long 
words and as many of them as his sen- 
tences will carry. That does not much 
affect his ability to be a useful President 
if the voters will have him, but he ought 
without delay to hire a condenser to boil 
down his public talk and omit all words 
and sentences that don’t say anything. He 
calls “to all the people for thrift and 
economy, for denial and sacrifice.” He 
would do well to begin himself by thrift 
in adverbs and economy in adjectives, 
self-denial 
sacrifice of superfluous locutions. 
After getting through with the League, 


rhetorical meanderings, and 


he makes about four columns of general 
suggestions about the conduct of life and 
Republican government, a good many of 
which are probably good, though unex- 
citing. One of them is perplexing read- 
ing. Speaking of water transportation, 
he says: “I like that recommittal to 
thoughts of America first which pledges 
the Panama Canal, an American creation, 
to the free use of American shipping. It 
will add to the American reawaken- 
ing.” 

If he means by that that he favors the 
reopening of the Canal Tolls fight, won 
so creditably in the first years of Mr. 
Wilson’s first administration, he wants a 


wir & 


very bad thing, unless, indeed, he pro- 
poses to maintain the canal as an institu- 


1 


tion of public benefit, free to all ships of 


all nations, which might be done 


“TI believe,” he says, “in the protective- 


tariff policy, and know that we shall be 
calling for its saving Americanism again.” 

Considering that of alt countries in the 
world the United States is the one that 
least needs succor, Mr. Harding’s con- 
ception of “saving Americanism” seems 
a bit narrow. Americanism that is en 
grossed just now in saving the United 
States is of very limited worth. It is 
Europe that needs saving 

Mr. Harding’s idea of “ America first” 
seems always to be first at the trough 
There is hardly a generous or unselfish 
idea in his whole speech. He is apparent- 
ly a decent man, but only a man of rart 
discernment like Mr. Lodge could find in 
him the spirit of Washington, Lincoln and 


Roosevelt. 





a tare old fair ald rickety tackety crew!” 


AS will have been noticed, Mr. Hard- 
ing we ace the 


ing wants not on any account 

League of Nations, but a new relation 
with the world to commit its moral forces 
to peace and justice, or, as he expresses 
it elsewhere, “an association of nations, 
co-operating in sublime accord, to attain 
and preserve peace through justice rather 
than force.” 

That would be first rate, if only we 
could get it. Mr. Wilson, who hates force 
as much as anyone can, would rejoice ex- 
ceedingly in an association of nations co- 
operating in sublime accord like the 
heavenly bodies, without anyone to punch 
them up. If Mr. Harding will fix up a 
workable article like that and leave it out 
of doors, Mr. Wilson will beat him to it, 
infirm as he still is. But the nearest thing 
to Mr. Harding’s “association” that Mr. 
Wilson could get at Paris was the League, 
and probably that is the nearest thing that 
Mr. Harding will ever get. If we don’t 
get into the present League of Nations, 
we will probably continue to flock by our- 
selves, or possibly with Mexico and 


Turkey as companions. 
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righteous relationship wi Mex = 
eemed to him that tl f nt adr 
tion had mishat t he 
t gl t would 1 
plain and neighborly understanding, mers 
an understanding about respecting 
borders, about protecting the li ind po 
sessions of American citizet nd then the 
understanding must be faithfully kept.” 
But suppose it isn’t faithfull kept! 
Suppose there is no authority in Mexico 
that will hold nai what t 
Mexico seems to be yming to a better 
case, and by next March may be « 1D 
ating so nearly in sublime accord the 
United States that the new administration 
will be able to let her a But Mr 
Harding’s plan for Mexico discl ic] 
originality of attitude that or almost 
wants to see him President as to see 


what he will do 

Mr. Lodge, in his remar to Mr 
Harding, spoke with feeling and at some 
length about “ Mexico in a state of dis- 
order and disintegration, to which our 
government has unhappily most liberally 
contributed,” and reminded Mr. Harding 
that something would have to be done 
about it 

“No man,” he said, “is big enough to 
run this great republic 

There was much the same feeling for a 
long time about the war It was such a 
big war that no single general was equal 
to the job of commanding the Allied 
armies And yet in final desperation su- 
preme command was given to Marshal 
Foch, and that turned out to be a good 
plan. 

The idea that our country is so big 
that it can better be managed by a com- 
mittee of the Senate than by a President, 
may turn out to be unsound, even though 
Senator Lodge and Senator Harding both 


favor it. 
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IF GASOLINE GOES MUCH HIGHER 


A Tale of Horror the street to where Stanton waited for 
The H od i me in his car. I knew he would be there. 
he Haunte ouse 





“Good God!” he exclaimed, as he 
looked in my face. “What has hap- 
pened?” 

This was my first intimation that 
showed what I had been through. It was 
known, of course, that I had passed th 
night there. They took precautions against 
that. I had passed the two watchmen go- 
ing out. That they also had not ex- 
claimed was because I had put my hat 
well over my eyes. They did not speak 
They had been ordered not to. That was 
in the conditions. 

Stanton was more than kind. Not an- 
other word was spoken. He lifted me 
gently into the car. The ruin in my fac 
was so plain that I think he feared | 
would pass away before he could get me 
home. 

At last we were alone in my room. He 
placed me on the sofa and covered me 
with a shawl. 

“Do you expect to recover?” he 
groaned. 

“Never!” I replied feebly. 

“What did you see? Tell me. Your 
secret is safe.” 

I hesitated, but Stanton was true blue. 
My shame would not go out through him. 

“That house isn’t haunted,” I whis- 
pered. ‘“But—two Greenwich Village 
free-verse poets use it at night to write 
in, and last night they grabbed me as 
soon as I entered, and read their stuff to 
me until morning broke.” 

T. L. M. 


Triumph of Mind 


RS. HIPPO (shimmying for her hus- 
band): There! Don’t I do it well? 
Mr. Hippo: Marvelous, marvelous! 
Can you show me? # 
“Surest thing you know. All you have 
to do is to keep saying to yourself, ‘I am 
as graceful as a fawn.’” 





HE hideously long night was over. 
That I had lived through it was 
something. The material part of it re- 
mained—the haunted house stood just as 
it had stood so long—and I determined, 
as I emerged on the threshold in the 
broad light of day, never, never to tell 
what I had witnessed. The frightfulness 
of it still clung to me—like a damp web 
that made me shudder as I recalled that 
glimmering horror I had _ felt—but—I 
must not dwell on that. 
No—I would never tell. And I knew 
in advance what that meant—of the pres- Ae veeses 

















sure that would be brought to bear on 
me to tell. But I could not. No one 
would believe it. And so I passed on up 


FOR THE HEATHEN FROM THE HEATHEN 


PARSON PRATT WILL NOT BE CHEATED OUT OF HIS SUNDAY MORNING COLLECTION, 
SO HE WAYLAYS HIS WAYWARD FLOCK ON THEIR WAY TO THE CLUB 
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Our Handbook of Professional Gloomensts 
Carefully Compiled from Original Sources and Hitherto Un- 
published Data Now in the Possession of the Society for 
Suppression of Tranquillity to the American People 

ULLINGAN MURKEYE, ESQ. Politician. (Known 
among his friends and co-worker§ as “the life of the 
party.”) Predicts dire disaster if any other party wins but his 
own, and calls attention to opposite party with its unparalleled 
record of corruption, stupidity and gross materialism. De- 
clares that a great crisis confronts us, that we are now at the 
parting of the ways, and views with alarm those fatal tendencies 
which are now to be seen, no matter in what direction we look. 
J. Peevers Moneysacs. Financial expert and Wall Street 
oracle. Declares that our economic structure is now tottering 
from its base up, that inflation has been setting in rapidly 
luring the past week or so, and that the greatest panic in the 
listory of the human race is due next Thursday afternoon. 
Rev. BacKsTAirs BuNcomBe. Vice crusader and tracker of 
crime to its fetid lair. Vows that never before has the de- 
pravity of woman’s clothes been so evident, that the hideous 
Serpent of degeneracy is now gnawing at our vitals, that the 
home is going or gone, and that those sturdy virtues which have 
been more or less handed down by our forefathers are now a 
thing of the past. 





GRE knew that no man could love her but a fool. 
He was a man. 
She did her best to make him capable of loving her. 


“We are all honorable men” 
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a aS 
Mrs. Hippo: po you THINK THIS NEW DRESS IS BECOMING TO 
ME, EGBERT ? 
“TO BE FRANK WITH YOU, GWENDOLYN, IT’S MORE BECOMING 
TO YOU THAN YOU ARE TO IT.” 
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Afternoon suit of 
blue, unfinished wor- 
sted with inner lining 
of genuine lizard. The 
entire success of this 
little garment is du 


to the sophisticated 
touches of white at 
the throat and wrists. 


Cane, spats and boater 
hat (with appropriate 
ribbon) are not neces 
sary but desirable 





What the Well Dressed Man Won’t Wear 


Advanced Siyles for Those Who Would Rather Be Dead than Unfashionable 


vreen 
Freudian complex in B flat. 


‘Rey & : 














Greenwich Village batik. 
to the left has a motif of 
crusted upon a shimmering 


number two. The 


“The Happy Bride 
groom.” These pajamas 
de luxe for the tired 


business man are con 
sidered the most suc 
cessful of their kind 
ever seen off stage. Of 


a decidedly Oriental 
turn, the trousers are 
caught at the ankle and 
above and below the 
knee with black velvet 


ribbon. The sleeves, 
adorned with tassels of 
old gold, are kimono 


cut. With each “ Happy 

Bridegroom” goes a 

fully equipped machine- 
gun squad. 


other 





scarlet 
background 
has the 





Refreshing as the evening breeze from the upper deck 
ot a Coney Isiand steamboat are these slumber robes of 
Phat on the gentlemannequin 
poppies, richly 


en 
of Hunter's 
motif of the 


con , Fudge by the Stickham 
Sisters’ Gift Shoppe; ukulele by Cowperthwaite. 


This is our favorite 
sport model, called 
“ Hercules.”’ The form 
fitting hip boots are 
of canary suede, over 
which are “ shorts” of 
olive drab pongee. The 
sash at the waist is 
Roman, and the bolero 
(of crimson chiffon) is 
worn over a white silk 
shirtee, open at the 
neck The hat is of 
straw, with strawberry 
streamers. The cro 
quet mallet in the right 
foreground is_ retro 

active. 


‘ 





- The Ambassador.” 
This model of the full- 


dress suit par excel 
lence combines the 
conservativeness of 
custom with the dis- 


tinctiveness of the in- 
dividual. The bulging 


front is designed to 
obtain the ultimate 
from the festive soup; 
the belled_ trousers 
show a flair—or flare 
for the unusual. The 
hat, full quart size, is 


adjustable 
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ITS A GOOD HOTEL, AND VERY REASONABLE. 
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THE LATEST 


welt of Ht 


HE YOUNG PHYSICIAN, by 

Francis Brett Young. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co.) Mr. Young is one of the few 
of the “ younger English novelists ” whose 
quality is determinate, and of the finest, 
but it is exhibited to far less advantage 
here than in The Crescent Moon. That 
was a book that no one else, except Joseph 
Conrad, could have written; but Hugh 
Walpole or any one of several living 
Englishmen might have written The 
Young Physician. Why? Simply because 
the material is so familiar; we have had 
a lot of novels picturing English boy- 
hoods—public-school life, adolescence, in- 
fluence of one’s natural surroundings, all 
that. Understand that Mr. Young does 
it admirably; as well as the best; but he 
has not the immense values of an original 
and unexploited field that he had in the 
Africa of The Crescent Moon, nor the 
help of a tense story with climaxes and 
a splendid dénouement. The Young 
Physician, particularly in the scenes be- 
tween Edwin Ingleby and his father, is 
time well spent. But, we repeat, do not 
miss reading The Crescent Moon! 

The Ordeal of Mark Twain, by Van 
Wyck Brooks. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
By far the most valuable book on Mark 
Twain that has yet appeared, and we 
think it holds a lesson for all Americans, 
but especially men and women who are 
or would be writers. The evidence that 
Mark Twain was a frustrated genius (in 
the main) is so complete and convincing 
that Mr. Brooks could, with advantage, 
have contented himself with less of it; 
now and then he is far-fetched in his 
anxiety to overlook nothing. We are by 
no means certain that he does not over- 
state the case against the America of 
Twain’s time, but that is comparatively 
unimportant; the principal thing is that 
the case should be stated, and he has done 
it with remarkable effectiveness. He 
could have added to his service by point- 
ing out, with some of the plentiful illus- 
trations about us, that what was true of 
the conditions warping Mark Twain is 
equally true of the conditions, different 
but just as powerful, which are warping 
too many American writers to-day. 

Fairfax and His Pride, by Marie Van 
Vorst. (Small, Maynard & Co.) A 
competent, well-rounded novel. Fairfax, 
of New Orleans, lame, with an artist’s 
talent, comes to the New York of forty 
years ago, goes to Paris and—takes al- 
ways with him his Pride. Because its 


Giraffe: DO YOU MIND, DEAR, IF I WEAR 
YOUR WRIST WATCH AROUND "MY NECK? 
THE TOWN CLOCK IS OUT OF ORDER 


material is rather off the line of present 
interest in fiction, this book is in danger 
of being overlooked. 

Easy Lessons in Einstein, by Edwin E. 
Slosson. (Harcourt, Brace & Howe.) 
Lives up to the title. Readable, interest- 
ing; most readers will comprehend most 
of it (which is all that’s possible, any- 
way). You might even be led by it into 
taking a genuine interest in mathematical 
physics! Good list of references. 


Rhymed Reviews 


This Side of Paradise 
(By F. Scott Fitzgerald. Chas. Scribne 
Sons) 


O* Amory let others boast 
As 


brilliant, handsome, 
greater ; 
I celebrate him as a most 
Extraordinary osculator. 


On meeting any kindly maid, 
To introduce himself, he’d kiss her; 
But, fie! how soon the fickle blade 
Would condescendingly dismiss her! 


He let his noble presence give 
To Princeton’s halls an august blessing. 
His fellow students let him live. 
(How Princeton must be retrogress- 
ing!) 


He wrote some poems, rather thin, 
Like most young springals — Heaven 
speed them! 

3ut was it fair to put them in 

A book like this to make you read 


them? 


He won the war; then played a part 
In further billing, likewise cooing; 
But Rosalind she broke his heart, 
A thing that really needed doing. 


And now at twenty-three or four, 
So old, so wise, so proud about it, 
So sadly brave, if slightly sore, 
He cries, “I know myself! ”—I doubt it. 


He knows that Pride may have a fall; 
That Life hath stings as well as honey; 
But can he know himself at all 
Who never dreams that he is funny? 


Precocious children, hold! enough! 
3ut will they stop it? Never, never. 
They know they write such clever stuff, 
But not that it is stuff, though clever 
Arthur Guiterman. 


The Vanishing Men, by Richard Wash- 
burn Child. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) A 
rapidly moving mystery story, unguess- 
able and ’way above the average in nearly 
all respects. 

Flying the Atlantic in Sixteen Hours, 
by Sir Arthur Whitten Brown. (Fred 
erick A. Stokes Company.) Only about 
sixty pages tell the story of Brown and 
Alcock’s flight from Newfoundland 
Ireland; and despite the help of Captai 
Alan Bott it is a dully-told story. Thi 
book is bulked out with speculations 
about the possibilities of aircraft. 

Grant M. Overton. 
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What about the design of 
*OZERY the average motor car? Is it born 
of artistic genius or a desire to be different? 

It is a question for the motor car buyer to 
consider. How soon will his car be out of 
date? 

Packard answers the question at once. 
Packard design is fundamental with the car— 
not grafted onto it. 

Lines may change, and have. But the 
character of the Packard has not changed for 
sixteen years. 

At the Packard plant the first principle of 
distinction is quality. Hand-buffed, whole- 








hide leather for upholstery, instead of machine 
buffed “splits.” Double thick material for 
tops. Nickeled bronze fittings, designed and 
made as jewelry might be. Coach work by 
craftsmen rather than body building by 
machines. 


In the London Daily Mail recently an 
Englishman paid a tribute to the Packard 
method of building high grade cars, He 
wrote: “It is for America an expensive car, 
but, compared with the same class of car at 
home, it is decidedly cheaper.” 


The fact of the matter is this: If the Twin- 
Six were built in Europe with European 
methods it would be higher priced than even 
the most expensive European car, 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY ~» Derrorr 
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Appearance: 








Twun-Six—but one and all] have invari- 
ably maintained the Pacearp character 





Many famous designers 


have drafted individual bodies for the >) 
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HE war is over. But there are some of us who 
~ will never forget. They, also, who go down 
to the sea in ships, have long memories. Let 


us keep them company and take a “sight” 
through the periscope of Time. 
ig 


«- Darkness! The kind of darkness that you feel. 
In the midst of the Stygian gloom, a little ship, one of 
Uncle Sam’s destroyers. On guard! Somewhere off 
the coast of France. “Somewhere” is a good word 
for a night like this. 


Add to the black murk a cutting wind with an icy edge 
to it, a blare of angry waters, and you get a mixture 
you wouldn't like to prescribe for any man’s comfort. 
But war is only another name for duty, That's why 
this little destroyer is smashing into the thick of it. And 
doing a good job, too. 


And somewhere aboard that throbbing, panting, leaping 
ship is a clock. “The ship's chronometer,” the navi- 
gating officer calls it. But to gob and officer alike it is 


WALTHAM 


a symbol of home. For night there across its shining 
face is a familiar naome—Waltham—a name that is as 
much a token of Uncle Sam being on the job night and 
day as the good ship under them. But that’s the other 
part of our story— 


Time, in navigation, is as important as tne sun and the 
stars. A reliable chronometer can always be seen in 
the Chart Room, but the sun does not always shine in 
the heavens. Small wonder, then, that the chief officer 
of a ship is so finicky over this timepiece. He guards 
it, he watches it, he prizes it, above all his possessions. 
It reckons for him the sea-miles when he has no other 
reckoning. It is the one friend he can depend upon 
when the elements league their cyclonic’ powers of wind 
and fog and storm against him. 


Now the history of the chronometer is more or less a 
fanciful record of European supremacy. This tradition 
of the sea had it that the only reliable chronometer was 
one made either in England or on the continent. But 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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SF WALTHAM 


many a tradition has been scrapped by necessity, and 
this is one of them. And any sailor-man will tell you 
that tradition in the Navy i is as hard to overcome as 
a United States battleship stripped for action. But 
wait— 

When war was declared there were not enough foreign 
chronometers to go around. Here was the American 
craftsman’s chance, for which he had been waiting a 
long, long time. The Navy Department, in the ver- 
nacular, was up against it. “Chronometers! Oh, for 
some chronometers!” was the cry. So the Waltham 
Watch Company was called upon. “Can you supply 
the Navy with chronometers?” “Certainly! How 
many?” The order was given and with Yankee dis- 
patch promptly filled. Indeed, Waltham eventually 
supplied more chronometers during the war than all 
other makes combined. 


Then it was that the Waltham Chronometer went to 
sea and shattered forever the cherished tradition of for- 
eign chronometer supremacy by standing up under con- 
ditions of war that often put the alien chronometer out 
of business. And they stood up so consistently that 
prejudiced old salts in verbal and written praise saluted 
the performance of this American Keeper of Time upon 


the Sea. 


For instance—imagine an instrument keeping the closest 
time in a sub chaser, head on in a stormy sea. Every unit 
of the little ship shaking like a leaf, straining, twisting, being 
buffeted, beaten. Now, hurled to the crest of a giant 
wave; anon, plunging like a stricken bird into a yawning 


pit of swirling water; sometimes lifted bodily, then crashed 


down like a toy thrown from the hand of a giant—and 
every moment that delicately adjusted but sturdy 
Waltham Chronometer ticking the fleeting seconds, un- 
concerned except with the business of keeping time— 
correct time, for the gallant lads who put their trust in 
this Watch Over Time while they kept their watch 
above or below deck. 


This was the acid test. But when we stop to think of it, Waltham 
had been preparing for over seventy years for our country’s emer- 
gency—because of Waltham invention in watch making, because 
of advancement unto advancement in the art of developing time- 
keeping mechanisms, and those miracle-working machines that 
cannot be found or duplicated elsewhere in all the world, giving 
America precedence in this important industry. This, we believe, 
was true preparedness; this was Waltham’s pride and honor, in 
vindicating the sinew and ability of American Industry in war's 
fiery challenge, as no less the Waltham Watch has sustained 
American supremacy at the great Expositions in times of peace. 


We should be remiss if we forgot the mighty dead — those sons 
of genius who labored long years in Waltham laboratories for the 
glory of America,—Charles Van de Woerd, Duane H. Church, 
Charles Whitney, John Logan and others. “They rest from their 
labors, but their works do follow them.” And no less those 
master American mechanics, Marsh and Ohlson (the inventor of 
the Waltham Time Fuse), who are still adding lustre to the fame 
of the American Waltham Watch all over the world. 


As Americans we should have long memories. It is inspiring to 
review the past. We have much to elate us, to help us, Carry 
on,” to produce more and still more, to supply the world with 
the work of our brains and hands. For in labor, well and cheer- 
fully done, is our health, wealth and happiness. 


Pendant 
and Bow 
Patented 





WALTHAM COLONIAL A 


Extremely thin at no sacrifice of accuracy 


Meximus movement 21 jewels 
Riverside movement 19 jewels 


$200 to $325 or more 


depending upon the case 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education. 
Sent free upon request. Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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BZ The Benefit of the Doubt  [ «y 
Wy VT C] “Football guide, sir?” said stree a ; 
vender to the burly man who rrying 4 
CY Gre: to the match. 
# No,” replied the latter 
“ All the news, photos of pla and— \é 
A Letter of Introduction aoe ~~ “No, I tell yer.” 4 
The T——— Film Company have just # en, \ L “7 . ial Y 3 Past records, fixtures, and 
received a letter which reads: es al 1 ’ Get out! \\ 
“ Dear Mister,—I want to be a Filim star e \ “Information worth a quid i 
very badly. I have been a daily ’elp, and : — v Out shot the burly one’s f and the ‘ 
durin’ the war i was a winder cleaner. Now 4 Y \ next moment the youth was sitting in the 
im an orfan. They tell me i must get de- 4: y, Ss ze 4 ha gutter. Slowly he rose, smiled sadly, held 
vorced first, but i cant do that as i never T - Z ? } up a football guide, and continued: 
been married, but my mother don’t live with £ Pa ot “No, but puttin’ all jokin’ me side, 
father. Write and let me know if that will \ ee Ca 2 mister, d’yer want a football ; ‘* 


‘elp me. They ain’t really me mother an’ He could resist no longer. 

















v : 
father ‘cause they both died afore i was North Chi) imdard, 
born.” —Tit-Bits. . 
Self-Praise 
Uplif SmitH: You seldom sex 
pit / 
xe golf as that man plays. H ives 
“ ’ P '” « ; . 1 
You poor, poor woman!” exclaimed the —__=S Zz corking, his approaches superb and he neve 
lady uplifter. “Can I do anything for __— ZE_ Ve wpinivond 
ad) . ‘ } § > ZS missed a putt. 
a FS I 
you! YA NS Jones: How much were you beaten by 
Yes, ma’am,” said the slum dweller SmitH: Why, I won!—Cartoons. 
“Set down on that broken chair an’ tell 
~ ” ul } 
me what all them fine clothes of yours cost. - nw A Backhander 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. Mrs. Scrapcey: I really don’t know what 
a Ss would happen, Richard, if ever you agreed 
A GREAT many American highways named A —- with me on any subject. 
for famous men remain in such a state as = ScraPLey: Something serious, probably 
to suggest the possibility that those who oon. for we'd be dead wrong. 
named them imagined the great men as be- ; SO. Boston Transcript. 
ing the sort who deserved, for the protec- Py a 
. . . 4 
tion of the innocent, to wear the warning ANOTHER recent radical change The man 
sign: “ Detour.” ‘ne, wearing old clothes nowadays is mad if y 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. CUPID’S BOW “4 don’t notice it—Kansas City Star 
Lire is published every : Siaiieadiee simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, ' The foreign trade supplied from Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams I 
Canada and British Possessions. Title registered in U. S. Patent Office. $5.00 a year ings, London, E. C. Canadian distributor, J. R. Tanguay, 386-388 St. James § 
in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.60 a year; ge nner yt I 
to Canada, 80 cents. Single current copies, 15 cents. Back numbers, after three months deine I bana oo - _ ; h by grey unless rah ympanied by stam 
e ° . : . . c “ es a ot € Oo ne ios or 1 t-retur 
from date of publication, 25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. teat el aa Rag . a oo sh at 
The text and illustrations in LiFe are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great Britain Notice of change of address should reach this office two weeks prior 
apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter Lene, London, E. C., England. issue to be nee. 






















OU know that motoring ex- 


penses have doubled—that 
fuel costs are beyond precedent. 


There is but one answer to the 
problem of gas conservation—the New 
Stromberg Carburetor. It solves it by 
piling up additional mileage per gallon 
of fuel consumed. Produces more power 
and speed. Does these things under 
every-day-in-the-year travel conditions. 









Complete tacts may be had for 
the asking. Write now. Be sure to state 
name, year and model of your motor car. 


Stromberg Motor Devices Company 
Dept. 812, 64 East 25th Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





“F=P” PUTTEES 


For camping, hunting and outdoor sports, wear Fox's Spica 
Puttees, Made on a curve, of the best English wool, they fitthg 
- in smart, neat spirals. "They will not fray or ravel at thd 

- like ordinary puttees. They are waterproof and very dur 
abi In khaki, forest green, cadet blus, etc. 

The genuine Fox’s—the puttee of the world—have a soal 

brass tag with the name and the letter R or L, for right of - 
on each puttee. If your dealer hasn't them we'll supply youd 








Te ————— Il Regulation Heavy Weight, $4.00; Extra Fine” Light 
New 1 STROMBERS Does ie : Weight, $4.50; Extra Fine Light Shade,$5.00 
CARBURETOR ® The Manley-Johnson Corporation 
_ — 260 W. Broadway Dept.7 New York City ai) 
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ONSIDER the tremendous 

progress that has been made 
in shaving methods within the 
last generation. 


Until the invention of the 
Gillette, no man ever dared to 
shave without stropping his 
razor before every shave. 

Today, twenty million men 
never think of stropping and 
honing their razor blades. 

Finding the Gillette blade a 
finer edge than they ever got with 
stropping or honing. Shave after 





All Regular Men finally 
come to the Right Thing 


shave with the same blade—and 
putting in a new blade once ina 
while. The complete and final 
solution to all their shaving 
problems. 


It is the keenest, most lasting, 
most economical shaving edge 
ever produced. 


There are two hundred and 
fifty thousand Gillette Dealers 
in this country. And among 
their most friendly customers 
are the men who come in regu- 
larly to get Gillette Blades, 


No Stropping—No Honing 





e Canadian Factory: New York Paris 
73 St. Alexander St. Chicago Milan 
Montreal, Quebec San Francisco Madrid 
London Brussels 





Copenhagen Sydney Saloniki 
Amsterdam Shanghai Port Elizabeth 
Geneva Singapore Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires Calcutta Tokyo 
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“re /f EGYPTIAN © 
| | . | 1B, BE if if BK S 
Ad Nauseam Me l 
the treatment of her husband to her mother, >! ; “The a in Cic garettes” 
and between her sobs was saying: ‘ P lain End or 2k) Tip 


“You see, mother, I’ve only been mar- 









A bride of a few months was deploring 





ried a few months, and George goes out 

















nearly every night and leaves me all alone.” 
Her mother did her best to comfort her. 
“You must not upset yourself, my dear,” 


ement invariably 
PREFER. Dei ties 


to any other cigarette. 


— of culture and 


’ 
she said. “ How little you know of the real ' 
trials of life, and little do you know what | 
have suffered. Why, your father has never 5 & 


yone at all! "—Tit-Bits. eo ---------—- 
gone out at all Tit-Bits ENE SESE 
RRARSY 


Good Sports 


“Them two ’ens I shut up in the coop 
together have laid three eggs.” 

“What awfully good sports! One must 
have laid the other two to one.” 




















—Windsor. 





Brown: What’s old Jones doing now? 


Makers of the Highest Grade 
and Egyptian Ogaretles inthe 


Rosinson: Oh, he’s working his son’s 
way through college!—London Mail. | 


| Free Speeches 
William Lyon Phelps, professor of Er 





Shake Into Your Shoes 
Sprinkle in the Foot-Bath 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the Feet, 


for Tired, Swollen, Smarting, Tender 
Feet, Corns, atid Blisters, Callouses. It freshens the 
feet and makes walking easy. 1,500,000 pounds of Pow- 
der for the Feet were used by our army and navy during 
the war. Ask for Allen’s Foot=Ease. Sold everywhere. 


lish Literature at Yale, declares he get 
credit for only twenty-five per cent. « 
after-dinner speeches he actually 

“ Every time I accept an invitation to speal 


I really make four addresses. First, is t 





speech I prepare in advance. That is pret 
good. Second, is the speech I really mak 
Third, is the speech I make on the w 
home, which is the best of all; and fourt 
is the speech the newspapers next morniq 
say I made, which bears no relation to aq 
of the others.”—New York Tribune 





THE joke is on old Ed Howe of Atchis 
who several years ago named his Atchis 
County home “ Potato Hill,” because it w 
a homely, democratic, almost proletariq 

| name.—Kansas City Star. 








Waterman’s 
Ide axl 
i A oe ntain Pe 





6 BELLANS 
Hot water 
| Sure Relief 


ELL-A 


FOR INDIGESTION 






































Health and Long Life 
for Your Automobile 


Neither heat nor wear will break up the protecting 
film of Havoline Oil. It keeps your motor running 
smoothly and at the least cost. It makes a difference 
in the lasting value of your car. Ask for your grade 
and in its sealed containers. 





INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 


| four 

morniy Incorporated 

1 to aq NEW YORK 

ui An independent company that produces 
a mn and refines its own petroleum 

tchist 


e it W 


yletaria 


HAVOLINE OIL 


“It makes a difference”. 


















































25 cents. 









With a ‘‘ Vest Pocket’’ 
for the unexpected that is sure to happen. 


to take pictures. 


of the unusual. 
nothing in quality. 


The price is $9.49. 


Both prices include the war tax. 


MADE WITH A VEST POCKET KODAK 


The Vest Pocket 


KODAK 


Your larger camera you carry when you fp/an 
The Vest Pocket Kodak you 
have constantly with you to capture the charms 


All Dealers’. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


You don’t carry tt; 


you’re always ready 


It is small in size but lacks 


Film for 8 exposures is 


you wear it— 


like a watch. 

















ACTUAL SIZE 


LAUREL- 
in-the-PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEy 


OPEN THE YEAR 'ROUND 


> vacation dreams yill 
come true at Lakewood. Two 


beautiful lakes, miles of pine for- 
ests, a perfect golf course, tennis 
courts, pine-clad walks and bridle 
paths await you. The Atlantic 


Ocean, but ten miles away, adds 
all the delights of the seashore. 
Excellent roads stretching forth 
in all directions make Lakewood 
a motorist’s paradise. 

A half dozen trains leave New 
York and Philadelphia each day 
for the resort. 


Summer reservations now booking 








Revised Version 
HEN a woman takes the 


And commences to orate 


platform 


In the very newest hat form 
And habiliments ornate, 

Then a man’s complexion bleaches 
And his heart begins to fail, 

For the female of the speeches 
Is more deadly than the male. 














and let me see what 
lessons by mail. PICTU 


Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


FO 






COPY THIS SKETCH 


can do with i 
Many newspaper artists earning $30.00 
to $125.00 or more per week were trained 
by my course of personal _ i individual 
make oi 
inal drawing easy tolearn. Send ik of Unc 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
list of successful students, examples of their 
work and evidence of what YOU can accomplish, 


of Cartooning 
and Illustrating 
1470 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 





sag 
55 (ARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


Suggestions 
OTTO for Dr. John Roach Straton: 
“Where angels fear to tread.” 
Motto for a public: 
“United we stand for a lot, divided we 
fall for it.” 
Motto for an honest butcher: “The 


long-suffering 


nearer the bone the dearer the meat.” 
Motto for equally honest grocer: “A 
weigh with false measures.” 
Motto for lounge lizard: “He who 
hesitates is behind the dance styles.” 





CWHITING-ADA 


BRUSHE 


THREE WINNERS 








like ends. 


Perfect working ; 
brushes. 


anteed in every respect. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. es 
Boston, U. S. A 


Brush Manufacturers for « 
and the Largest in the » World. 





Made of highest grade pure hos 
ristles—stiff and elastic; velvet 


long wearing 


Never fail or shed bristles. Guar- 





ert 0 Years f, 
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LIGHT-SIX 
Touring Car . . . $1485 
Landau-Roadster . . 1850 
sedan . Soe. ome 

F. O. B. South Bend 


SPECIAL-SIX 


Touring Car . . . $1875 
2-Passenger Roadster 1875 
+Passenger Roadster 1875 
he. 66 a - 2850 
Sedan... . 2950 | 


F. O. B. Detroit 


BIG-SIX 
Touring Car . . . $2350 
F.O. B. Detroit 


\ cost of upkeep and economical motoring satisfaction— 








SERIES 20 BIG-SIX 


HE greatest touring car on the market—for quick 
getaway, pep, style, gasoline mileage, tire mileage, 






\\. everything one wants in a car. 
. ~ 


60-H. P. detachable-head motor: 126-inch wheelbase, insur- 
ing ample room for seven adults. All Studebaker Cars are 
_ equipped with Cord Tires—another Studebaker precedent 






Ask the Studebaker Dealer what Gasoline and 
Tire Mileage BIG-SIX owners are gett ng 















































The 
All Rubber 
Oblong 
Button 


Prevents Slipping 
an 
Ruthless Ripping 





eNGavy always makes swuré 
her corsets are equipped 
with the 


Hite 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 





| james buying your favor- 
ite corset if you find it 


has not this kind of supporter, 
request your corsetieres to 
replace the others with 
Velvet Grip ‘“‘Sew-Ons.” 
They will gladly do so. 





Your E 


Flosiery 


What ts in 


Velvet—conveys the idea 
of softness, free from rough 
surfaces. 


the Name? 


Grip—the idea of a firm 
hold, like that of a friend, 
while in combination, 


Vied?”"Sipe 


is suggestive of softness and comfort, combined with firm- 
ness, stability and strength—-the dominant characteristics 
of our product. 


Velvet Grip “Sew-Ons” can be bought sep- 
arately and easily applied to any corset. 


’ > 
Sold Everywhere 
Ask for them at the Notion, Hosiery or Corset Department 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 
Makers of the famous Boston Garter for Men, 
“Pin-Ons” for Children and the “Baby Midget™ 








Shave With 
Cuticura Soap 


The New Way 
Without Mug 


BOGALWSA 


“The New South’s Young City of Destiny.” 
New paper mill cost $1,500,000; Y. W. C. A. Bldg., 
$35,000; Y. M. C, A., $50,000; Armory, $12,000. 











Gnevance 
HE man with a consuming grievance 
died. 

“T had in me all the elements of great- 
ness. But Fate, the System, Success— 
these conspired against me at every turn.” 

The Angel. of Truth, to whom no power 
may lie, took up the case. In due time 
he reported: “The observation ward for 
you, friend. Conspiracy? I find, by 
strictest search, that Fate, the System and 
Success dreamed that 


never even you 


existed.” 








BLA 


Face Powner® 


Ask her with the adorable co: 
magic charms away the tell 
and leaves her fair face so f: 
ish. She will tell you 
Lablache—a word you 
so often hear among 
discerning women. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 75 
of druggists or by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold annually. Send 
10c. for a sample box, 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 104 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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PURITY CROSS 
Creamed Spaghetti 
au Gratin 
American Style ~ spaghetti with cream 
sauce and June cheese. For man dish 
or side dish~delicious! 

MADE BY A MASTER CHEFIN A 

MODEL KITCHEN 
Handy tins ~All Quality Storese 
mw aFREE BOOKLET ie 
‘The Daily Menu Maker 
PURITY CROSS MODEL KITCHEN 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





US) 


Made by a Master Chef in a Model Kitchen—PURITY CROSSG 
la King, Welsh Rarebit, Lobster Newburg, Creamed Spaghetti a 
Deviled Ham, Deviled Tongue, Deviled Chicken, Boned Chicks 
Tongue, Vienna Style Sausage, Corned Beef Hash, etc. 


The Song of the Telephone Girl 
AIN, rain, go away! 
All the ladies want to play; 
And since they can’t, at home they stay 


And use their phones the livelong day. 


Gray Hair Ended | 


In From 4 to 8 Days 


Science has discoy 
ered the way for rq 
storing gray hair toiq 
natural color. t 
offered to women ! 
Mary T. Goldman’ 
Scientific Hair Cold 








Restorer. And wo 

men use this scientii 

hair color restore 

with the same free 

dom they do powdey 

. Simply comb Mar 
T. Goldman’s through the hair. In fromit 


8 days every gray hair will be gone. 


Gary J, 7 Coldinany 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


This Test Convinces 
Send the coupon for a trial bottle and . 
special comb. Be sure and give the 
color of your hair. Try it on a lock of bai 
Compare the results and the pleasure of usin 
with the old: way. Send in the coupon 20% 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1922 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Min0. 

Accept no Imitations—Sold by Druggists Everywhr 
(Me eeeeeeeseeeeee eee ee eee" 
8 Mary T. Goldman, 1922 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
@ Please send me your free trial bottle of Mar? T 
g Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer with special co 
g 1am not obligated in any way by accepting this free 

offer. The natural color of my hair is 
black____ jet black.... dark brown...- 
medium brown.... 


~ TOWR......o--cencenees 


i icthnthiticiicmetienadinncmincsis State...... 
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ervrfume your Lhoudotr 


wit fentines Incense 


® 


IMPLY place a small quantity of this de- 
S lightful burning powder in a burner and 
apply a match, It will immediately ignite 

and diffuse a dreamy fragrance most pleasing to 
the senses. When burned in reception hall, 
its perfume will pervade the upper rooms 
purifying the air by absorbing all odors, In 
the boudoir, its soothing perfume is said to 
induce restful sleep, and when burned near 
clothes closet or press, will impart a most 


pleasing odor to all clothing, draperies, etc 


Sold by the best shops everywhere, in sets 
consisting of artistic burner and package of 
incense, at $1.50, or separately in unique 
packages at 75c, $1.50 and $3.00. Should 
your dealer not have it, write us, sending his 
mame and we shall see that you are supplied. 


Write for “Acquaintance Packet,”” contain- 


ing a generous sample. li is mailed postpaid 
upon request. Address Dept. L. 


A. A. Vantine & Co.., Inc. 
NEW YORK 














HOSIERY 
fer MEN 












EN appreciate Shawknit Silks. They look 
well, Ke well, and wear well. They wear 
out too, in time, but never until you have re- 
ceived a generous measure, full and running 
over, of real satisfaction. At your dealer’s. 





























SHAW STOCKING CO. Lowell. Mass. 





DELICATELY SCENTED-GOLD TIPPED 


Plo 3 | @ asian ae 






IP your Dept.M¥V. 
eale r | ag 
canno inety 
suppl nok _ proacaay 
yoaLenite _ = York 


38 CATHCART ST. MONTREAL 


IN CANADA 





























fm Confidence 


Playing a Dunlop 
29 or 31 means 
better golf. 


YOU know the ball is 
so good that you trust 
it every shot you play, 
and you playeach shot 
the better because of 





| Price $1.10 each—$13.20 





your trust. 


per dozen 


Dunlop America, Limited 
1808 Broadway, 
New York 


ren. i Sa=u i 
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‘ THE MOTROLA WINDS 


YOUR PHONOGRAPH BEST— 
Just Touch the Button—lIt Does the Rest! 


Seashore sports seem incomplete without the 
newest song hits and the latest jazz records. 


The MOTROLA fits all makes of phonographs, 
winds to the proper tension, and is positive in 
operation. 

Ask your dealer to show you how the 
MOTROLA works, or write to us for the 
name of the nearest MOTROLA DEALER. 


JONES-MOTROLA, Inc. 


29 W. 35th St. 57 E. Jackson Blvd. 315 S. Broadway 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
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Organization—Equipment—Knowing-how 
new Leland-built Lincoln Car 





W this day of big things, what more magic for many years, assumed a large share of the Thousands of America’s most skilled craf 
words than these: “ Organization,” “ Equip- responsibilities ; and to its success he also at- men tendered their co-operation and their sery 
ent,” “ Knowing-how ad tributes the loyal, skillful and effective co- ices Many of the men, particularly the exe 

Without them is nothing great accomplished. operation olf his thousands of other asso- tives, were men whom the Lelands knew a 

4 . . ‘ ciates. who knew them, through many years’ ass 

With them, nothing seems impossible. ‘ , ae ‘ae ee A 

. ‘ , In the year 1800 the Lelands came from tion; and they were anxious to enlist | 

Many are the stories of vast achievement in Mew Enatiend to Deteelt. whave for & namber their banner. 
fe world mechanical; among them is a story of years they engaged in the manufacture of Never in their li — oo 
mt widely known, yet a story for whose paral- the finer kinds of machinery and precious they seen such a st ganizat p 
#you would seek far to find. fe ; tools. They were among the pioneers in the working harmony with so | ela 

In order to understand the possibility” ot making of gasoline, marine and automobile little friction 
at achievement, let us hark back some thirty engines; and after eighteen years, many ot The efficiency of that ore : 
@iorty years. those engines are still in service—a tribute to be appreciated when it is aan . 

BThen, Henry M. Leland was a conspicuous the Leland ways of doing months and three days after start 

rein New England’s higher Craftsmanship. Shortly after our country became involved nothing, they assembled their ; _ 
HSome years before, he had left his boyhood in the world conflict, the vital need for air- ten months thereafter. and 0” em 
dome on the farm in Ver- ploye the Li M 
mont, and gone to Worces- = . tor Co. wa ng at 
Mer, Mass., where he en- the rate of so n r 
ged as an apprentice. He day. In contrast with the 
came a workman at the Leland methods, the leadit 
pach, but not for long, be- English manufacturer, wit 
juse he soon compelled three years’ aircraft expe 
fecognition as an artisan of ence and 10,000 employees. 
a uncommon kind. He had required a week to pr 
showed an ability to do duce the quantity of motors 
things—to do them differ- which the Lincoln organiza 
ently, and to do them bet- tion had produced a 
ter than they had been done single day 
defore. Within eleven months 

He became a machinery from the day production of 
Salesman, and an unusual completed motors began, 
one, because he was more the Lincoln Motor Co. had 
than a salesman. established the record of 

He knew, too, how to in- producing the largest num 
stall and to teach the oper- ber of motors in a day, th 
ating of the machines he oe — in a os 
sold. and the argest total pr 

a 
Manufacturers sought his duc ed by any manufacturer 
ns . from the beginning; and 
counsel. They engaged him iki adie Tena 2 me 
to re-organize their equip- - we = oo 
ment and their men. os of Liberty motor building 
know the rival for that 

He knew how to increase record 
production, not by oppres- _ , 
sive, but by progressive The quality of Lelar 
methods. He did two more auneeie built eager Liberty m 

ings ic } > wy tors has been attests 
anes, — y Aegan yo es M. Leland, Wilfred C. Leland and some of their Chief Aecaiiien SE  . eteitae Geek bes eee oh 
methods, may seem anom- the 6500th Lincoln Liberty Aircraft Motor could not be n sund 

> Stoo an too e LJ 
lel impossible—yet he Of these nine men, seven have been j in continaal relation for 12 years; seal =a eae to re 
; live for 21 years and three for 27 years iw wudietnen al tenn 

Besides increasing — vol- A Duplicate of this Motor is now in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, D. C., where it will stand for all Time, urable value of those Ik 
ume, he actually reduced a Monument to and an Example of the world’s finer Craftsmanship vershie arhanled 
production costs, and at the Ss 
same time bettered infinitely Assembling and harmon 
the quality of the things produced. craft so forcibly impressed itself upon the izing an organization expeditiously, for doing 

He had a knack and a penchant for doing Lelands that they severed their many years’ things in a big way and doing them rig! me 
things while others were saying they could not afhliation with the motor car industry in order like everything else—no matter how diff cult it 
be done. His was supreme de light to bring that they might undertake the production of may seem—a plain, simple matter of “know 
order out of chaos. ; Liberty airplane motors for the allied fighting ing-how. 

Many are the great establishments today — This they did in July, 1917. . This is simplified when the exec utive and his 
which owe the foundation of their prestige With absolutely nothing in the way of plant chief assistants in things mechanical, a og 
and their success largely to the organizing, or equipment, they received the government's into the shops, and with the ir own hands pet 
producing and quality-building genius of first award for the building of these motors form practically every task and oper ‘iON 
Henry M. Leland. ; and faith in the men and their ability was the from the ground work to the finished product 

He is credited with a multitude of “ crown- Sores 8 sole acsuramce. Such is the skill and genius , such is the 
ing achievements,’ Leumeene he has made it a Capital was interested, and much volun- ganization that is producing the new Leland 
life principle always to do things better Pri teered. The Lincoln Motor Co. was formed. built car—the car de stined oe Cunse Sas te 
they had been done before. Fifty-two acres of land were acquired. An course of fine car making the car destined t 

adequate plant was erected and equipped in prove another “crowning achievement the 

His generalship in organization is strikingly record time. A vast amount of machinery car destined once more to demonstrate Leland 
exemplified in that of the Lincoln Motor Co., was designed, built and installed. Tools to the determination and Leland ability to surpass 
although he maintains that Wilfred C. Leland, extent of 6,522 separate and distinct designs, 
who has been his mainstay and close associate aggregating 91,807 in number, were made. LINCOLN MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
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In other words 


Camels supply everything 
you hoped for in cigarettes! 





CIGARETTES | 


7 —_ a 


a 


OUR taste will prove that in quality, flavor, 

fragrance and mellowness Camels give you a 
real idea of how delightful a cigarette can be! You 
will greatly prefer Camels expert blend of choice 
Turkish and choice Domestic tobaccos to either kind 
of tobacco smoked straight. 


Camels hand out satisfaction you never before got 
from a cigarette. They have a wonderful smooth but 
satisfying mildness yet that desirable body is all 
there! And, Camels do not tire your taste! 


Another feature about Camels—they leave no 
unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste nor unpleasant ciga- 
retty odor. 


Camels superiority is best proved by comparing 
them with any cigarette in the world at any price. 
You realize then as you never did before just what 
quality can mean to a cigarette! 


Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages of 20 cigarettes for 20 
cenée; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We 
stréagly recommend this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PETER J, CAREY, PRINTER 
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CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED -f 
IS000 MILES 


COLE 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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Yportosine 


SALANCED TO ZERO 


ON ORIGINAL TIRES 





INDIANAPOLIS, U S.A. 
oF aitlage! cIfotor 


5 
Cars 


A ugust | 


















































